ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE NATIYB TREES OF THE 
LOWER WABASH VALLEY, 



By Robeet Ridgway. 



Since the publication of my Notes ou the Native Trees of the 
Lower Wabash and White River Valleys in Illinois and Indiana/^ * and 
the additions and corrections to the same article^f a considerable 
amount of furtlier information has been g^athered, partly through my 
own observations during occasional visits to that region, but chiefly 
through investigations made by Dr. J. Schneck, of Mount Carmel, 
111., who having been appointed by the State authorities to make an 
exhibit of Illinois woods at the New Orleans Exposition, was enabled 
to take measurements of many species which, for one reason or another, 
I had not measured. Dr. Schneck having kindly furnished me with 
these measurements and given me ])evuiission to imblish them, they are 
presented in the following notes, except in those cases where figures 
already published are not affected. 

After the lapse of so many years, it is to be expected that additions 
are to be made to the list, that some statements are to be modified, 
and that errors are to be corrected. These will be found under appro- 
priate headings at the end of this paper. 

Before proceeding to take up the species in regular order, it may be 
well to explain that the first number corresponds with the numeration of 
my first paper, while the number in parentheses prefixed to the name of 
a species coiTesponds in each case with that given in the octavo edition 
of Prof. SargenPs Catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America,’^ 
published in 1880, | and not with the numeration of the large quarto 
^Mteport on the Forests of North America (exclusive of Mexico), 
published in 1881. 



*Proc. U. 8. Nat. Miis., v, 1882, p]>. 49-88, (1883). (Actual date of publication of 
edition of separates/^ .June 12, 1882.) 

t Additions and corrections to the list of native trees of the Lower Wabash Val- 
ley. Botanical Gazette, viii, No. 12, Dec. 1883, pp. 345-352. 

t Sargent, Charles S. — A Catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America; Tenth 
Census of the United States, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 1880. 

$ Sargent, Charles S. — Report ou the Forests of North America (exclusive of 
Mexico) ; Tenth Census of the United States, ix, Goyt. Printing Office, Washington, 
1884. f 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Vol. XVII, No. 1010. 
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Measurements of girth are always taken above the swell at the base 
of the tree, or at a height nsiially of 2 to 4 feet, though sometimes 5 or 
0 feet from the ground. The height is always measured from a felled 
tree with a iOO-foot tapeliiie. Unless otherwise stated, all trees meas- 
ured w^ere found in the immediate vicinity (within 3 miles radius) of 
Mount Carmel, 111., though sometimes on the opposite side of the 
Wabash River, in Knox and Gibson counties, Indiana. 

2. (8.) LIRIODENDKOX TULIPIFERA, L i u u u s . Tulip Tree; “Poplar/’ 

A large poplar cut for shingles 8 miles east of Vincennes measured 8 
feet across the top of the stump, which was solid to the center; the 
last cut was 03 feet from the hrst, and the trunk made 80,000 shingles. 

3. (10.) ASIMINA TRILOBA ( L i n n a* u s ) D u ii a 1 . Pawpaw. 

The largest specimen measured by Dr. Sclmeck was 48 feet high and 
27 inches in circumference. 

4. (14.) TILIA AMERICANA, L i u ii 03 u s . American Liiuleu. “ Lin.” 

Dr. Schneek’s largest measurements are, girth, 174 feet; height, 135 
feet. 

6. (— .) “ILEX VERTICTLLATA. Black Alder.” 

This ^^hould read Ilex decidua^ Walter. Deciduous Holly.” J. 
verticillata occurs also, but it is only a shrub. 

7. (40.) .ESCULUS GLABRA, W i 1 1 d e n o w . Smooth Buckeye. 

A tree of this species measured by Dr. Schneck was 83 feet high and 
35 inches in circumference. 

11. (53.) NEGUNDO NEGUNDO ( L i u n u s ) K a r s t e n . Box Elder. 

A tree measured by Dr. Schneck was 60 feet high and 9.4 feet in cir- 
cumference. 

13. (— .) RHUS GLABRA, L i u u le u s . Smooth Sumac. 

Dr. Schneck measured a specimen of this species which was 20 feet 
nigh and 9 inches m girth. 

16. (65.) GYMNOCLADUS DIOICUS (Liunjeus) Koch. Coffee-bean; Coffee-nut, 

Height, 129 feet; circumference, 7^ feet, are the dimensions of a tree 
measured by Dr. Schneck. 

17. (66.) GLEDITSIA AQUATIC A, Marshall. Water Locust. 

The known size which this tree attains is considerably increased by 
Dr. Schneck’s measurements, which show that a height of 90 feet is 
sometimes reached, the specimen measured being only 4f feet in cir- 
cumference. 

18. (67.) GLEDITSIA TRIACAXTHOS, L i u n a? u s . Honey Locust. 

The largest specimen measured by Dr. Schneck was 156 feet high and 
18 feet in circumference. 
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19. (58.) ROBINIA PSEIJPACACIA, Ti i ii ii a a‘ us . Black Locust. 

A cultivated specimen, growing in AVabasli County, 111., measured 
by Dr. Sclineck, was 05 feet high ami 11.^ feet in circumference. 

21. (76.) PRUNUS AMERICANA, Marshall.* Wild Plum. 

The tree from which Dr. Schneck’s specimens of the wood were taken 
measured 28 feet high and 27 inches in circumference. 

22. (78.) PRUNUS ANGUSTIFOLIA, Marshall. Chickasaw Plum. 

Dr. Schneck’s specimen was 20 feet high and 21 inches in circum- 
ference. 

23. (81.) PRUNUS SEROTINA, Ehnuauu. Wild Cherry. 

A wild-cherry tree measured by Dr. Sclineck was 1B5 feet high by 
lOi feet in circumference. 

25. (87.) PYRUS CORONARIA, LiunaMis. Cral) Apple. 

Dr. Schneck’s specimen was 28 feet high and 20 inches in circum- 
ference. 

28. (96.) CRATA:GUS CRUS-GALLI, Linn feus. Cockspur Thorn. 

Height, 32 feet; circumference, 20 inches (Sclineck). 

30, (102.) CRAT.EGUS TOMENTOSA, LiunaMis. Black Thom. 

Height, 20 feet; circumference, 21 inches (Schneck). 

31. (105.) AMELANCHIER CANADENSIS, Medic us, .June Berry. 

Height, 38 feet; circumference, 28 inches (Schneck). 



32. (106.) LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA, LinnaMis. Sweet Gum. 

Articles describing this species refer to the corky excrescences to 
the brauchlets as if they were a constant feature. So far is this from 
being true that it is probably no exaggeration to say that not 5 per 
cent, of the total number of trees possess them, or at least they are not 
conspicuously developed in a greater proportion. Indeed, so far as my 
observation goes (and I liave examined many hundred trees), these 
excrescences are decidedly exceptional. 

37. (124.) VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIUM, Linufcus . Black Haw. 

Height, 21 feet; circumference, 11 inches (Schneck). 

41. (154.) FRAXINUS PUBESCENS, Lamarck. Red Ash. 

Height, 138 feet; circumference, IG feet (Schneck). 

44.(157.) FRAXINUS VIRIDIS, Michaux, f. Green Ash. 



Height, 02 feet; circumference, 5 feet (Schneck). 
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15. (1G5.) CATALINA 8PE('I()SA, AViirdtir. Catalpji. 

While near Fairfield, Wayne (*oiinty, Til., in May, 1890, 1 was shown a 
nmiiber of small but flourishing eatalpa trees which had sprouted from 
fence posts. The latter had been split and put into the ground while 
green and sprouted at tlie ground, the s]>r(>iits forming Avell-shaped 
ti ees 10-15 feet high with stems of proportionate thickness. I supposed 
th(‘y had been planted inside the fence, and would not have suspected 
their curious origin had not my attention been called to it. 

n. (176.) ULMUS ALATA, Michaux. AVingeG Elm. 

Height, 55 feet; circumference, 27 inches (Schneck). In the town of 
Fairfield, Wayne county, 111., are some beautiful examples of this 
handsome tree planted as shade trees along some of the streets. They 
have assumed a s^^mmctrical spreading form and display conspicuously 
the curious corky winged appendages to the branches. This species is 
abundant in bottom lands of AVayne, Hichland, Edwards, and adjoining 
counties in Illinois. 

19. (179.) ULMUS rUBESCENS, Walter. Slippery Elm. 

A tree measured by Dr. Schneck was 85 feet high and 7^ in circum- 
ference. 

50. (189.) CELTIS MISSISSirUIENSIS, Bose. ^Mississippi Ilackberry. 

This is surely a distinct species from C, occMenialis in the region 
under consideration, being always (^asily distinguished by the con- 
spicuoiisly different foliage, bark, and fruit — the latter not only differ- 
ent in size but in color also. I found it abundant in creek bottoms in 
the southern jjortion of Ivichland county. 111., where some of the trees 
were taller than I had seen them elsewhere, apparently 100 feet or 
more in height. 

A siiecimen measured by Dr. Schneck was 95 feet high and in 
circumference. 

59. (202.) IIICORIA GLABRA (Miller) Britton. Pig-imt; Broom Hickory. 

Height, 120 feet; circumferenc(‘, 81 feet (Schneck). 

60. (203.) IIICORIA SULCATA (Willdeiiow) Britton . Big Shell-bark; Bot- 

toms Shell-bark. 

Height, 119 feet; circumference, 8 feet (Schneck). 

— . (200.) HICORIA AQUATICA, Micbaux, f. Water Hickory. 

This species was not included in my list, although referred to in the 
introduction (p. 50) as having been, with if. mentioned 

by Ihince von Wied, in the list of trees observed by him at New Har- 
mony, Tnd.* Under date of December 15, 1883, Dr. Yasey wrote me 



lieise in das inuera yord-umevikaf i, p. 209. 
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tliJit he liad latel^^ received specimens of 7/. aquatwa from 3Ir. W. F. 
FortuiiCj collected at E(piality, Gallatin county, 111., adding’ that it 
was sent to him as 77. Pecan, which the foliage much resembles, but 
the nuts are much tlatteiied, and ridged, and the meat is as bitter as 
that of 77. mhiimaP 

In view of this Aurtual confirmation of Prince von Wied’s record of 
77, aquatica, H, myristicwformis should be looked for in the lower 
^Vabash bottom-lands. 



65. (218.) Q UERCUS DIGITATA ( M ,‘i r s li 1 1) S u d w <> r t li. Spanish Oak. 

A specimen of this oak measured by Dr. Schneck was 07 feet high 
and (3 feet in circumference. 

In the White Eiver bottoms there occurs a very strongly marked 
variety of this species or i)ossibly a tree that is specifically distinct, dis- 
tinguished from the true Q. digitatn^ viiicli is especially a tree of thin- 
soiled uplands, by its much larger and taller growth and distinctly 
light-colored bark. In fact, although it has the bristle-pointed, acute- 
lobed leaves of the black-oak groni), and moreover has the lobes shaped 
as in Q, dujliata and the under surface of the leaves densely tomentose 
as in that sx^ecies, the bark of the trunk is so light-colored as to cause 
the tree to be easily" mistaken for one of the white oaks, as, for examxde, 
Q, alba or MnlilenhenjU, which it furthei' resembles in habit. So very 
different is it, in these i^articulars, from Q, digitata that I feel quite 
certain it will i^rove, on investigation, to be at least subspecifically 
distinct. 

The first sj)ecimen met with by me was growing in the White Diver 
bottoms, about five miles above the mouth of that stream, on the south- 
ern side. It measured 14 feet in circumference, with the trunk free of 
branches for at least 70 feet, but rather crooked. Other trees quite 
identical in characters were afterward examined by Dr. Schneck and 
myself near White Diver Pond, several miles southwest of the tree 
above mentioned, but neither of us have seen it elsewhere than in the 
bottom lands lying between the extreme lower liortions of White and 
Patoka rivers, where the tyx)i(*al black-barked Q, digitata seems not to 
occur at all, being, as ]n-eviously stated, ax)x)areutly confined to thiii- 
soiled or clayey uplands. 

66. (222.) QUERCPS IMHRICARIA, Micliaux. Laurel Oak; Shingle Oak. 

Height, 100 feet; circumference, 8 feet (Schneck). 

67. (226.) QUERCUS LYRATA, AValter. Swamp Post Oak; Overcup Oak. 

This tree grows in the bottoms of all the streams tributary to the 
Wabash, at least as fitr north as Jasx>er county. 111., where I found it 
in the vicinity of Dafe’s mill, in July, 1887. In Fox Diver bottoms. 
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immediately west of Sugar Greek prairie, Eieliland county, this oak 
was the prevailing species over considerable areas of swampy woods. 

CD. (I.) QUERCUS MICHAUXI, Nut tall. Michaiix’s Oak; Basket Oak. 

More recent investigations have shown this tree to be a common one 
in rich bottom-lands, and certainly specifically distinct (in our district) 
from Q, platanoides {Q. Incolor). 

70. (228.) QUERCUS MUHLENBERGII, Engelmaiin, Yellow Oak; ^‘Chinquapin.^^ 
Height, ir)5 feet; circumference, 12 feet (Sclineck). 

71. (229.) QUERCUS NIGRA, Eiunieus. Black Jack; Jack Oak. 
Height, 05 feet; circumference, 3i feet (Schneck). 

75. (235.) QUERCUS MINOR (M a r s h al 1) S a rg e n t. Post Oak. 

While my estimate of about 50 to 80 feet high, and 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter’^ as the usual size of the heavier growth” is probably very 
nearly correct, larger trees occur, one iueasui*ed by Dr. Schneck being 
103 feet high and 10 in circumference. 

79. (244.) OSTRYA VIRGINIANA (M i 1 1 e r) 4V i 1 1 d e n o w. Hop Hornbeam. 

Height 25 feet, girtb 20 inches (Schneck). 

82. (249.) BETULA NIGRA, Linnaeus. Red Bircli; River Birch. 

Height 105 feet, circumference 10 feet (Schneck). 

84. ( — .) SALIX DISCOLOR, Muhlenberg. Glaucous Willow. 

Height 15 feet, circumference 0 inches (Schneck). 

— . ( — .) SALIX LONGIFOLIA, Muhlenberg. Long-leafed Willow; Sand-bar 

MMllow. 

Height 70 feet, cireumference 20 inches (Schneck). 

85. (2G1.) SALIX NIGRA, M a r s h a 1 1 . Black AVillow. 

My maximum measurement of 87.1 feet is exceeded by one by Dr. 
Schneck of a tree which was 95 feet high and 7ifeet in circumference. 

88. *^POPULUS TREMULOIDES. Aspen; Quaking-Asp.’^ {= P. (jrandideniaia 
Michaux. Large-toothed Aspen!). 

Dr. Schneck measured a tree of this species which was 97 feet high 
and 4| feet in circumference. 

P. tr omul aides apparently does not occur in our region. 

89. (277.) JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA, L i nn ic u s. Red Cedar. 

A specimen growing in Saline County, 111., measured by Dr. Schneck, 
was 75 feet high and 5 feet in circumference. 
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90. {— .) JUXIPERUS COMMUNIS, L i ii ii rmi s. Juniper. 

A Saline County specimen measured by Dr. Scbneck was 25 feet 
high and 18 inches in circumference. 



APPEl^DIX. 

A.— NUMBER OF SPECIES OF NATIVE TREES ASCERTAINED TO OCCUR 
INDIGENOUSLY IN THE LOWER WABASH VALLEY. 

The total number of species given in my catalogue is 94; but from 
this number the following arc to be deducted, as being more properly 
classed as shrubs than trees : 

1. Rhus (flahra. Smooth Sumac. 3. Vihurnum dcniatum. Arrow-woo<L 

2. Amorpha fruticosa. False Indigo. 4. Snlixlucida, Shining Willow 

The number would thus seem to be reduced to 90; but the additions 
far outnumber tlie reductions, the following having been omitted from 
my list: 

*1. PieJca frifoUala, L i n u u s. Hop Tree. 

*2. Enout/mus afropinpurcHSj J ti c qui n. Burning Bush; Wahoo. 

3. Rhamuus CaroUniana, Walter. Carolina Buekthorn. 

4. ^EscuIhs ociandra, !M a r s h a 1 1 . Sweet Buckeye. 

5. Rhus l^evnix, L i n ii a* n s. Poison Sumac ; Poison Dogwood ; Poison Elder. 

*6, Crufapus sjjathuUita, ^I i c h a u x. Small-fruited Haw. 

*7. HamamcUs nr^in/ca, Li nn aoi s. Witch Hazel. 

8. Xyssa aquatica, ]M a r s h al 1 . Tupelo. 

9. Ihccuo'joH a r s h al 1 . Farkle-berry. 

10. BumeUa lauughwsa, V e r so o n . Gum Elastic ; Shittim wood. 

11. BnmeUa hjcloides, Giertner. Southern Buckthorn. 

12. Mohrodeudron ieiraptcra (Linn tens) Britton. Silver-hell Tree; Snow- 

drop 'Free; Calico-wood. 

*13. Forcsiicra aeumuiaia, P o\v ot . Water Privet. 

14. Plauera aquatica, G m e 1 i n . Water Elm. 

15. Hicoria aquatica (Mi ch a u x . f.) Britton. Water Hickory. 

16. Castanca piimila {Pin mows) ^liller. Chinquapin. 

*17. Salix lougifolia, M n h 1 en b e r g . Sandbar Willow. 

Of the above, those marked with an asterisk have been identitied in 
the immediate vicinity of Mount Carmel, the others being mainly more 
southern, or occurring only farther down the river. Xo. 0, Graf(C(/us 
spathulaia, is not included in Dr. Sch neck’s list and has not been met 
with by him or myself during recent years. Specimens in fruit were 
found by us, however, near Mauck’s Pond, Gibson County, Ind., in 
September, 1871.* There is some doubt as to Xo. 16, Gasianea pumiUty 
which is given on Prof. Sargent’s authority; but there is a possibility 
of an error having been made from the circumstance that the nanie 
^‘chinquapin” is in that region almost universally applied to the fruit 
of Querens ^luhlenhergii, 

* See American Naturalist, December, 1872, p. 728. 
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The actual number of indigenous species of trees in the Lower Wa- 
bash Valley (from the month of White Eiver southward) would thus 
appear to be 107, but the total may be vStill larger through the probable 
addition of Ilex ojyaca, quoted from southern Indiana, Cratwffus arbo- 
rescens (Union and Jackson counties, 111.), Hivoria myrhticajhrmis 
(Posey County, Prince von Wied), and a few of more general 

distribution (as UJmus raccmosa) which have not yet been reported 
from the area under consideration. 



n._NUMBEK OF SPECIES OROWINU IN RESTRICTED AREAS. 



Some interesting additions, or additional observations, may be made 
to the lists given on pages 50 to 53 of my catalogue. Regarding list 
^‘(2)”, for example (pp. 52, 53), it may be stated that the piece of woods 
in question consisted wholly of low Hat ground, much of it under water 
in wet weather. Much valuable timber had been culled over the whole 
area, while from considerable portions nearly all the large growth had 
been destroyed, two species (the Western Oatalpa and Black Walnut, 
easily identi tied from the stumps) having in fact been quite extermi- 
nated. If these latter had been still growing, the total number of 
spe(‘Ies growing on the 75 acres would apparently be 54, instead of 52, 
as given in the list. A subsequent examination, however, revealed 
the presence of two ailditional species, viz: Fraxinus quadrangulata 
(Blue Ash), and Hicoria microcarpa (Little Shellbark), making the 
actual total 5(> species. During a later examination (inacje in Octo- 
ber, 1882), which was restricted to 22 acres of the same piece of woods, 
no less than 43 species of trees were detected, notwithstanding one 
liiece of 8 acres had been wholly deprived of the undergrowth and 
most of the large trees, while more or less timber had been cut from 
the whole tract. This gives about two additional species of trees 
for each separate acre of the whole area. The species noted are the 
following: 



1. Linodcudron tulipifera. Common. 

2. Ashu hut triloba. Common. 

3. Acer ruhrinn. Common. 

4. Acer sacch arum. Common. 

5. RhuH copaUina. Common, growing 

20 to 30 feet high. 

6. 01 edit si a triacauthos. A few smnll 

tree??. 

7. Opmnocladus dioicus. A few small 

trees. 

8. Cercis Canadensis. Common. 

9. Rrnnus Americana. Common. 

10. Prunus scroiina. Rare. 

11. JAquidamhar Styracijiua. Common. 

12. Cornus Jlorida. Common, 

13. Xyssa sylratica. Common. 

II. llburnuni prnnifoUum. Ahiiiulant. 

15. Diospyros Viryiuiuna. Common. 



16. Fraxinus Americana. Common. 

17. Fraxuins qnadrangnlaUt. Common. 

18. Sassafras sassafras. Common. 

19. Ulmns Americana. Abundant. 

20. F linns jfahescens. Common. 

21. Celtis occidentalis. A few small trees. 

22. Morns rubra. Common. 

23. Plaianns occidentalis. Common. 

21. Hicoria orata. Abundant. 

25. Hicoria microcarpa. Common. 

26. Hicoria sulcata. Common. 

27. Hicoria alba. Common. 

28. Hicoria glabra. Common. 

29. Hicoria minima. Common. 

30. tpicrcus alba. Abundant. 

31. Qncrens platanoidcs. Common. 

32. Qncrens macrocaipa. Rather common. 

33. Qncrens cocciuea. Common. 
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34. Quercus velniina. Common. 

35. Quercus rubra. Common. 

36. Quercus j)alustris. Common. 

37. Quercus ’nnhriearia. Common. 

38. Fagus airopunicea. Common. 

39. Carphnis Virgin'iaua. Common. 

40. Sallx nigra. JNIost abundant tree 

along edge of swamp. 



41. Populus hetcrophglla. Abundant 

along edge of swamp. 

42. Populus monilifera. Common along 

edge of swamp. 

43. Populus grandidentaia. Sparingly 

scattered throngli woods. 



On a tract of 40 acres, partly cleared, 1 mile southeast of Gluey. 



Riehland County, 111., the followinii 
imperfect survey of the woods: 

1. Asimina triloba. Common. 

2. Acer saccharluum. Common. 

3. Acer rubrum. Rare? 

4. Acer saechar urn. Common. 

5. Glediisia triacauthos. Common. 

6. Cercis Cauadensis. Abundant. 

7. Print us Americana. Common. 

8. Prunus serotiua. Common. 

9. Pgrus coronaria. Common. 

10. Comas Jlorida. Abundant. 

11. Ngssa sglvaiica. Common. 

12. Diospuros Virginiaua. Common. 

13. Fr ax in us quadra ngulata. Common. 

14. Catalpa speciosa. Common. 

15. Sassafras sassafras. Common. 

16. Ulmus Americana. Common. 

17. rim us pubescens. Common. 

18. Morns rubra. Rather common. 

19. Plaianus occidentalis, Couinion. 

20. Jnglaus nigra. Common. 



species were recognized during an 

21. Hlcoria orata. Common. 

22. llicoria minima. Common. 

23. Hicoria glabra. Common. 

24. Hicoria alba. Abundant. 

25. Quercus alba. Abundant. 

26. Quercus platanoides. Ratln*r common. 

27. Quercus minor. Common on high 

grounds with thin soil. 

28. Quercus macrocarpa. Common. 

29. Quercus coccinea. Common. 

30. Quercus rein Una. Common. 

31. Quercus rubra. Common. 

32. Quercus paluslris. Common. 

33. Quercus imbricaria. Abundant. 

34. Beiula nigra. Rather common along 

bank of stream. 

35. Salix nigra. Rather common in wet 

places. 

36. Populus monilifera. Rather common 

along bank of stream. 



For the sake of comparison of variety of tree-growth between the 
foregoing Mississippi Valley localities and localities of equal or greater 
area east of the Alleghanies, in the same latitude, the following lists 
are presented : 



(1) Near Falls Churchy Fairfax Counig, 

1. Liriodendron tulipifera. Common. 
^2. Ilex opaca. Rare. 

3. Acer rubrum. Common. 

^4. Eobiuia pscudacacia. Abundant, but 
perhaj)s spread from cultivation. 

5. Prunus serotiua. Rather common. 

6. Corniis Jlorida. Abundant. 

7. Ngssa sylratica. Rather common. 

8. Biospgros Virginiaua. Common. 

^9. Cliionanthus Virginica. Rather com- 
mon, 

10. Fraxinus {Americana f). Rare. 

11. Sassafras sassafras. Abundant. 

12. Flmus Americana. Rare. 

Proc. M. 94 27 



J\i.; locality, a 200-acrc J'arm and vicinity. 

13. Jnglaus nigra. Very rare. 

14. Hicoria alba. Rather common. 

15. Quercus alba. Abundant. 

16. Quercus platanoides. Common onlow 

grounds. 

*17. Quercus jyriuus. Ai)undant on high 
grounds. 

*18. Quercus Phellos. Common on low 
grounds. 

19. Quercus nigra. Common on high 

grounds. 

20. Quercus digitata. Common on high 

grounds. 

21. (Juercus rubra. Rather common. 
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'22. Qucrcus relutina. Rather common. 
23. Quercuspidusirifi. Common. 

*24. Casfanea dcntaia. Tin* most abnii- 
dant tree on higher grounda. 

*25. CasUiuea pumdu. Ahmulaiit. 



*26. Juuipernu Virginmna. Abundant. 
*27. Pinusrlgida. Common. 

*28. Finns Virginiana. Abundant, often 
covering almost exclusively cou- 
siderable areas. 



The species marked with an asterisk are not included in any of the 
western lists. Two of them (Nos. h and U5) did not assume the size and 
scarcely the habit of trees, and ought, in fairness, to be omitted. 



{3) J>odoms of die Fatuxeni Uii'eVy MaryUind, from Laun l 4 miles southward. 



*1. Magnolia glauca. Common locally. 

2. Liriodendron iulipifcra. Abundant. 

3. Asimina iriloha. Common locally. 

*4. Hex opaca. Common. 

5. Arer saccharin um. Rare. 

0. Acer ruhrinn. Veiy abundant. 

*7. Fohinia pscudacacia. Common on 
h igher grou nds bu t jicrh aps escaped 
from cultivation. 

8. Frunns Americana. Rare. 

9. Frunns seroiina. Rather rare. 

10. Fyrus corn u aria. Rare. 

11. Cratagus Crus-galli. Rare. 

12. Amelanchier Canadensis. Rare. 

13. Liquidamhar StijraciJlua. Very abun- 

dant. 

14. Cornus Jiorida. Aliundant. 

15. Kijssa sglvaiica. Common. 

16. Viburnum pruuifolium. Occasional. 

17. iJiospijros Virginiana. Common. 

18. Fraxinns Americana. Rare. 

19. Sassafras sassafras. Common. 

20. Ulmus Americana. Rather rare. 

21. Morns rubra. Rather rare. 

22. Flatanus occidentalis. Common. 

23. Jnglans nigra. Rare. 

24. Ilicoria alba. Rather common. 



25. Hicoria glabra. Occasional. 

26. Hicoria minima. Occasional. 

27. Fetula nigra. Common. 

28. Carpi nus Caroliniana . Abundant. 

29. Qucrcus alba. Common. 

30. Quercus minor. Occasional on up- 

lands. 

31. Quercus I grata. Common locally. 

32. Qucrcus platanoides. Common. 

33. Quercus Michanxi. Common locally. 
*34. Quercus prinus. Common on ujdands. 

35. Qucrcus rubra. Common. 

36. Quercus velutina. Common. 

37. Quercus palnstris. Abundant. 

38. Quercus digitata. Common on ui>- 

lands. 

39. Quercus nigra. Common on iqdands. 

40. Quercus phellos. Abundant. 

*41. Castanca dentata. Abundant on up- 
lands. 

42. Fagus atropnnicea. Common locally. 

43. Salix nigra. 

44. Fopnlus grandidentata. Occasional 

on uplands. 

*45. Finns rigida. Common. 

*46. Finns Virginiana. Abundant. 

*47. Juniper us Virginiana. 



The above seemingly large list ineludes every species of tree which 
I was able to recognize in any portion of the extensive area (at least 5 
scpiare miles), which included besides ordinary bottom land, swamps 
and uplands, with varying conditions of soil. If the count had been 
restricted to an area of say 100 acres, in any portion of the larger area, 
the list would have been reduced about one-third. The district having 
been carefully explored on very numerous occasions (much more thor- 
oughly than 1 have been able to explore any western tract of equal 
extent), it is probable that the list is very nearly complete. 
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C.— CLASSIFIED MEASUREMENTS. 

(i) Additions to the ‘^list of trees ottolning a height of 100 feet or mored^ 



No. 


Species. 


[Maximum a.scertained 
height. 


Girth of tree mca.sured. 


35 


Quercus Mtehaiixi 


119 feet (R.R.) 


13 feet. 


36 


Quercus minor 


103 feet (J. S.) 


10 feet. 


37 


Hicoria glabra 


115 feet (R.R.); 120 
feet (J.S.). 


7i^feet(R.R.); 84 feet 
(J. S.). 


38 


Hicoria microcari)a 


134 feet (R.R.) 


9 feet 10 inches. 


39 


Hicoria sulcata 


119 fetit (J. S.) 


8 feet. 


40 


Betula nigra 


105 teet (J. S.) 


10 feet. 


41 


Prunus serotina 


135 feet (J. S.) 


104 feet. 


42 


Fraxinus pubescens 


138 feet (J. S.) 


16 ‘feet. 



(5) Increased maximum height as determined hg subsequent measurements. 



Nunier- i 

.ationof Siiocies Maximniu height as 

original, given in original list. 

I list. 



2 Tilia Americana 

G Gymnocladns dioicus . 
7 Gleditsia triacantlio.s . 

15 Celtis occidentalis 

28 Quercu.s Muhlenhergii 
19 Qnercns palustris 



130 feet (R. R.) 

109 feet (R. R.) 

137 feet (R.Ti.) 

134 feet (R.R.) 

122ifeet (R. R.) 

120"feet (J. S.) 



j^Iaximuni height by 
subsequent measure- 
ments. 



135 feet (J. S.). 
129 feet (J. S.). 
156 feet (J. S.). 

136 feet (J. S.). 
155 feet (J.S.). 
135 feet (J. S.). 



(c>) Trees which apparent! g do not reach a maximum height of lOO fed. 



No. 


Species. 


Height. 


Girth. 






Feet. 


Inches. 


1 


.^sculus glabra 


83 


35 


2 


Amelanchier Canadensis.. 


38 


28 


3 


Asimina triloba 


48 


32 


4 


Carpinns Caroliniana 


32 


54 


5 


Celtis Mississippieusis 


95 


132 


6 


(I!ercis Canadensis 


54 


66 


7 


Cornus llorida 


50 


50 


8 


(Jratjegus Cnis-galli 


32 


20 


9 


Cratfegus mollis 


37 


27 


10 


Crataegus tomento.sa 


19 


21 


11 


Euouvmns atropuri)ureus. 


20 


15 


12 


Fo’^es tiera acu m in a t a 


OO 


18 


13 


Fraxinus sambucifolia 


83 


56 


14 


Fraxinus viridis 


92 


60 


15 


Gleditsia aquatica 


90 


57 


16 


Ilex decidua 


28 


37 


17 


Juniperus Virginiana 


75 


60 


18 


J uniperus communis 


25 


18 




Morns rubra 


68 


124 


19 


Negundo Negundo 


60 


114 


20 


Ostrya Virginiana 


25 


26 



No. 


Species. 


Height. 


Girth. 


21 


Populns grandidentata 


Feet. 

97 


Inches. 

57 


22 


Populus heteropbylla 


92 


90 


23 


Prunus Americana 


28 


27 


24 


Prunus angustifolia 


20 


21 


25 


Ptelea trifoliata 


15 


12 


26 


Pyrus coronaria 


38 


26 


27 


Quercus digit at a 


61 


72 


28 


Quercus lyrata 


61 


54 


29 


Qut*rcus nigra 


65 


i 42 


30 


Rhus copailiua 


32i 


29 


31 


Rhus tyj)hina 


35 


12 


32 


Robiniapseudacacia (culti- 
vated) 


95 


138 


33 


Salix discolor 


15 


9 


34 


Salix lougifolia 


70 


20 


35 


Salix nigra 


95 


108 


36 


Sassafras sassafras 


95 


144 


37 


IJlraus alata 


55 


27 


38 


X^lmus pubescens 


83 


88 


39 


Viburnum priinifolium 


21 


11 



In the ca.^e of a number of the above-named species only one speci- 
men was measured, and it is therefore hif^hly probable that larger indi- 
viduals occur. 

As a result of these additional measurements tlie last paragraph on 
page 50 (continued on page 57) of my first paper requires material 
modification. Compared with the vast number of trees of mature 
growth which are cut down and destroyed even in a single year, the 
number of trees from which these measurements were taken is insig- 
nificant indeed, and it is quite certain that in not a single instance has 
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the largest individual of any species of tree growing in the Wabasli 
Valley within the last twenty-five years been measured. 

From the meager data tliat liave been gathered, however, Ave are 
able to shoAv that the species maybe grouped, according to ascertained 
maximum height, as follows: 



{4) Nnmhcr of spenos reaching 100 feei. 



Alaximuin Ijcijjlit attained, i 


Xumber of 
.species. 


Alaximum height attained. 


Number of 
species. 


1 nn 


42 ! 


145 feet 


14 




38 


1 50 foot 


13 


1 1 A 


36 1 


155 feet 


11 


115 feet 


34 


IGO feet 


*8 


1 OA . . 


27 


165 feet 


f 6 


105 


24 


170 feet 




1 an fnAf 


21 


175 feet 


h 


] f<*et 


20 


180 feet 


ft 2 


140 feet 


15 


190 feet 


V 1 



* Liriodendron tullpifera, Liquidambcr Stgracijlua, Platanns occidcntalis, llicoria Pecan, Quercus 
macrocarpa, Q. vehitina, (fcocciuca, and Populus monilifera. 

t Liriodendron tuUpifera, PlatanuR occidcntalis, Hicoria Pecan, Q. coccinea, Q. macrocarpa, aud Pojm- 
lus monili/cra. 

X Liriodendron tulipi/cra, Hicoria Pecan, Qucrcus coccinca, and Popnlvs 7nonilifera. 

^Liriodendron tulipi/cra, Jlicorht Pecan, and Qucrcus coccinca, 

\\ Liriodendron tulip>ife7'a and Quercus coccinca. 

^ Liriodendron tulipifera. 



(5) List of trees of which no measurements hare been taken. 



1. Jralia sj)inosa. Angelica Tree; Her- 

cules Chih; Devil’s AValking-stick. 

2. Hieoria aquatieei. Water Hickory. 

3. Castaneadentata. American Cbestuiit. 

4. Ckistanea jyumila. Chinquapin. 

5. Chamaeyparis thyoides. White Cedar. 

6. Cratwgns eoecinea. Scarlet Hawthorn. 

7. Cratwgns eordaia. AAkashingtoii Haw- 

thorn . 



I 8. Cratwgns spathutata, Siiiall-trnited 
1 Hawthorn. 

I 9. Magnolia acuminata, t’ncmiiher Tree. 

: 10. Pinns cehinata. Yellow Pine. 

11. J*yrns angnstifoUa. Narrow-leafed 

i Crab-apple. 

12. Querens Phellos. AA^illow Oak. 

13. Tilia heterojdiyUa. AA’^hite Passwood. 



In the list of species usually classed as shrubs,” on page o8 of my 
original paper, those numbered 1, 2, 3, (>, and 7 are to be canceled and 
transferred to the list of trees. Their measurements are given in table 
3 of this paper, on page 419. 

In the table which immediately folloAVS the above-mentioned list 
No. 1 should read J/cj? decidua instead of IJex rerticillata,^^ and to 
the species (trees and taller shrubs) whose measurements are there 
given mny be added the following: 



Xo. 



(6) Measurements of larger shrubs. 



Specie.^. 



Locjilit V. 



Ceplialanthus occidental is Mount Carmel, 111. 

Vore.sticra acmniiiata I ..do 

Juiiiperus communis S.aliiie County, 111 . 

Salix sericea , Mount Carmel, III . 

Staphylca trifolia j do 



Total 

height. 


Girth. 


Feet. 


Inches. 


8 


12 


15 


8 


22 


18 


25 


18 


15 ; 


11 


18 


1 11 
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The specimens from which the above measurements were taken 
foLined part of tlie fine collection exhibited by the State of Illinois at 
tlie Xew Orleans Exposition. 

It may be of interest in this connection to give the following meas- 
nrements of the larger growing woody climbers, for which also I am 
indebted to Dr. Sclineck : 

* ( 7 ) Measurements of larger woody vines. 



Xo. 


Species. 


Total 

length. 


Girth. 


1 


Aristolochia tomentosa 


Feet. 

83 


Inchea. 

10 


2 


Khns toxicodendron 


97 


18 


3 


X'ecoin.- radicans 


87 


*19 


4 


Vitis cordifolia 


115 


t26 


5 


Vitis ripariw^ 


60 


12 


6 


Cissiis aiupelopsis 


50 


12 


7 


Tiiornoni.'i eapreolata 


:(?) 











* The average circumference of four stems measiirecl by me was 39^ inches, the largest being 41 
inches in girth. One of 40 and another of 35 inches girth climbed the same tree. 

i The largest vine of this species measured by me was 36 inches in circumference. Four vines of 
V. cestivalis averaged 30J inches in girth at 3 feet from the ground, the largest being 38 inches around. 

+ This, though climbing high, is a very slender vine, few stems much exceeding 1 inch in diameter; 
one which I pulled loose from the trunk of a large tree measured 55 feet to its first ramification. 



